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structural psychology, Professor Pillsbury's work will command instant 
recognition. He will probably be satisfied to answer that this was all 
he intended. Criticism for not doing something other than he in- 
tended may be beside the mark, but it will at least serve to exhibit 
one of the various lines of thought which the book stimulates. 

Charles H. Judd. 
Yale University. 

Morale des idees-forces. Par Alfred Fouillee. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1908. — pp. lxiv, 384. 

With commendable courage M. Fouillee has added another large 
volume to his already long list of philosophical writings. The pur- 
pose of the present work is to give a systematic and detailed exposi- 
tion of ethical theory from the point of view of his philosophy of the 
idSes-forces. If, after a careful reading, the student of ethics lays aside 
the book with the feeling that condensation at numerous points would 
have been a distinct gain to the influence of the work, he can hardly 
fail to retain the conviction that, within its chosen field, the discussion 
is a significant one. 

While the conception of the idees-forces is doubtless familiar, at least 
in general outline, to readers of M. Fouillee, a fresh statement of the 
doctrine may not be superfluous. Such a statement the author gives 
in the clear-cut formula of Guyau. An idie-force is defined as "that 
surplus of impulsive activity which is added to an idea by the simple 
fact of consciousness, especially of reflective consciousness, and which 
has as a correlative, physically, a surplus of motor force established by 
experience " (p. 54). It can hardly fail to be noted by any one who 
reflects upon this definition that it inevitably assigns an important 
r61e in human action to the idea of possibility. And later we are 
told that "the possible, in fact, as soon as it is conceived, as soon as 
it is truly possible, tends to its own realization " (p. 59). A psycho- 
logical corollary of the doctrine of the idies-forces is that the intensity 
of a mental state at once constitutes and determines its force in action. 

I suspect that the reader, familiar with contemporary philosophical 
literature in England and America, will at once discover in this brief 
statement grounds for assuming an important relationship of the theory 
to pragmatism. This relationship has not entirely escaped the atten- 
tion of M. Fouillee himself. In a brief passage he pays his respects to 
pragmatism, although the pragmatists among us would doubtless object 
to his interpretation of their doctrine. That I may not be a party to 
any questionable interpretation, or change, even by a jot or tittle, the 
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spirit of the passage in rendering it into English, I quote the text- 
"Nous avons montre aussi, dans la Psychologic des idites-forces, que 
Taction determine pour sa part le champ de la pensee, ses lois memes 
et ses formes. La selection fait le triage des idees utiles a l'espece, 
des idees pratiques et practicables : nous sentons pour agir, nous pen- 
sons pour realiser, nous nous representons le monde actuel pour en 
creer un nouveau. Voila di verses verites que le " pragmatisme " con- 
temporain a gonflees jusqu'a en faire des erreurs, comme si l'utilite de 
l'espece humaine, en determinant pour cette espece la part qu'elle 
peut s'approprier dans le champ infini de la verite, determinait la 
verite m£me et rendait vrai ce qui nous est commode ou necessaire ! 
Telle que nous l'avons toujours soutenue, la philosophic de Paction 
n'est pas le culte de l'arbitraire; elle est un effort perpetuel pour en 
sortir, pour saisir les lois du reel et les tourner au profit de 1' ideal " 
(pp. xxii-xxiii). 

Throughout the entire work the author endeavors to hold to the 
conception of a science of conduct, as against a metaphysic of morals, 
on the one side, and a purely empirical account of the phenomena of 
conduct, on the other. The basis of such a science cannot be, as Kant 
would have it, "a law, ready-made, which would say to us: sic 
volo ;" as little could it be founded, as the positivists assume, upon 
particular facts analogous to those studied by the special sciences, i.e ., 
objects of sensation or of external experience. Nor is M. Fouillee 
satisfied with Guyau's notion of pure hypotheses, similar to the con- 
tingent hypotheses of science. In addition to other defects these 
hypotheses, if applied to the data of ethics, would be impossible of 
empirical verification or of rational evaluation. 

In opposition to all these views, the author holds that there are 
certain immanent, incarnated laws of experience, at once individual 
and social, which can be shown to determine human conduct. These 
laws may also be regarded as the immanent ends or ideals of human 
nature, and, thus viewed, they contribute the psychological foundation 
of the science of ethics. Within the field of ethics, so conceived, 
there exists the possibility of reasonable proof, a demonstration of 
moral principles. M. Fouillee is not so hopeless as Janet, when the 
latter exclaims : "To one who should ask me to prove to him that 
thought is worth more than digestion, a tree than a heap of stones, 
freedom than slavery, maternal love than luxury, I could no more give 
an answer than to one who should demand that I prove to him that a 
whole is greater than its parts " (p. 127). The proof, M. Fouillee 
would insist, is to be found in the part played functionally by these 
different elements in experience. 
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Our author refuses to be drawn into a discussion of the origin of 
moral ideas. While declaring himself not hostile to inquiries as to 
the origin of morality, he holds that the problem cannot be com- 
pletely solved, and passes directly to the assertion that moral ideas are 
themselves "the origin of a totality of effects which constitute the 
true domain of morality. ' ' One may freely admit that the historical 
genesis of morality cannot be known with the same completeness as 
those phenomena of conduct which lie in the full light of observa- 
tion, and one may also grant that the more important problems of 
ethics are concerned with the common characters of moral experience 
through the ages, and with the possible effects that morality may yet 
bring about in the future ; but there still remains for ethical reflec- 
tion a legitimate and interesting inquiry into the question of origin. 
This inquiry is rendered more hopeful by the fact that we still have 
before us for ever repeated observation the beginnings of moral ex- 
perience in the unfolding life of every individual. And further, should 
not the very principles by which we seek to explain the historical and 
contemporary development of moral ideas, furnish us, if not with a 
perfect key, yet at least with a guiding clue, to the solution of the 
problem of Origin ? One such principle M. Fouillee seems to have in 
his hands, — that of the social nature of human consciousness. In- 
deed, it should not be forgotten that by means of this principle, and 
the correlated principle of sympathy, a number of writers have made 
real contributions to our understanding of the origin of moral ideas. 
At this point it is perhaps unfortunate that M. Fouillee has not shown 
himself more friendly to the evolutionists. There are, to be sure, evo- 
lutionists and evolutionists. And the reason for this attitude may be 
found in the fact that, when he speaks of the school, he clearly always 
has the radical wing in mind. 

As regards the principle just referred to, the social character of self- 
consciousness, the emphasis of the volume is unmistakable. The alter, 
we are told, is given with the ego. The very cogito, which, rightly 
interpreted, yields the consciousness of self, gives us also the assur- 
ance of other selves. " Cogito, ergo sumus," is the accepted for- 
mula. This principle of "intellectual altruism," as M. Fouillee 
calls it, underlies all moral altruism. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the general agreement of individual and social well-being is later 
vigorously defended. If the harmony is not yet complete, a complete 
and voluntary identification of the individual with a universal society 
is at least a true statement of the moral end. Such a theory of so- 
ciety, far from being atomistic, is not even organic, but " hyper-or- 
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ganic," in the sense that each organ of the whole is itself an organ- 
ism, whose essential good is constituted by the good of all. In such 
a moral order "personality would be completely social and society 
completely personal. ' ' 

M. Fouillee' s treatment of the idea of obligation is important as 
showing his system to be genuinely teleological. He rejects the theory 
of obligation as an ultimate and irreducible category, and relegates it 
to a place of second rank. For the idea of obligation, considered by 
itself, not only fails to define morality objectively, to explain the con- 
ditions of its existence outside of ourselves, but it is also equally power- 
less to reveal the conditions of its existence within us. He substitutes 
for the categorical imperative a " persuasif supreme," which is found in 
the direct satisfaction of the moral act and in the attraction exercised 
by the contemplation of the moral ideal. There are, of course, im- 
peratives of restraint found in the fear of public opinion and of social 
penalty ; but these constantly diminish in force in the course of moral 
development. With elevated minds morality offers less and less an 
obligatory character, and there appears what Guyau has called " an 
equivalent of obligation, ' ' found in the attractive power of the Good. 

Obligation is thus rightly, as it seems to me, made subordinate, in 
logical relation, to the concept of worth, or value. M. Fouillee 
even calls his philosophy a philosophy of evaluation, like those of 
Guyau and Nietzsche. He wholly rejects the idea of absolute values 
for ethics. The ethics that assumes such values is always involved in 
a vicious circle, pretending to measure our human values by the scale of 
the absolute, but in reality compelled to construct the absolute values 
by reference to our human and relative standards. M. Fouillee has 
not subjected the concept of value to close criticism, but has employed 
it as a convenient expression for the Good. We are bound therefore 
to accept his description of the Good as his actual account of value. 
His own definition of value is as follows: "We shall understand 
solely by value the 'good in itself,' the agreeable, the useful, or the 
morally good, in a word all that which possesses, by whatever title, a 
superiority over its opposite " (p. 66). In accordance with his doc- 
trine of the idies-forces, he points out that there are values " which 
are created and multiplied by being conceived and desired. ' ' The 
question naturally arises whether a more exact idea of value for ethical 
purposes is not obtainable; whether it cannot be defined, on the 
one hand, psychologically in terms of subjective appreciation, and, on 
the other, objectively in terms of the activities and relations by which 
the subjective appreciation is constituted. A distinct advantage in 
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holding to the term ' value ' is found in the important relations which 
moral values sustain to other values such as economic and aesthetic. 
M. Fouillee's system would readily crystallize about the concept of 
value, and I simply raise a query as to whether it might not gain in 
clearness and unity, if the principle were made more explicit through- 
out the entire work. 

As regards hedonism, two theses are strongly defended. These 
may be stated as follows : Pleasure, considered abstractly and in iso- 
lation from its source, cannot give us the principle of its own valua- 
tion ; but no system of ethics can be brought to completion which 
fails to introduce, outside of other elements, the element of pleasure, 
without which, in the last analysis, there would be no such relation as 
that of good and evil. While every critic is inclined to be wedded to 
his own particular form of statement concerning the truth and error 
of hedonism, the unprejudiced reader will, I think, find M. Fouillee's 
discussion of the problem sane and illuminating. 

As we have already indicated, the present volume seeks to keep 
within the limits of a scientific ethical procedure. It always recog- 
nizes, however, that morality is an element in a larger whole and 
must ultimately find its setting in the cosmic order. What is the au- 
thor's view of the relation of morality to the cosmic process? His 
philosophical faith is that morality is not in opposition to, but is 
rather a continuation of, the cosmic process. Moral sentiment is 
driven by a deep impulse to objectify itself, and thus wins a specu- 
lative as well as practical interest. " Conceiving the universe and 
seeking its higher laws, we try, under the sway of these idies-forces to 
mark out for the evolution of the world a universal end which is our 
end" (p. 188). But this faith never becomes a dogmatism. Re- 
plying to Carlyle's statement that "the soul of the world is just," 
M. Fouillee declares that "Carlyle knows nothing about it." "We 
do not know whether, in spite of appearances to the contrary, the 
world is really just ; we do not know, in particular, whether the 
world will be just to the virtuous man who shall sacrifice himself for 
the good of all." But the disinterestedness of morality is able to 
rise superior to this doubt, and dictates the following rule of conduct : 
"To act as if we considered the triumph of moral goodness in the 
universe not impossible, and as if, on this earth, it was in our own 
hands" (p. 368). 

The chapters dealing with freedom and responsibility are in harmony 
with the teaching of the author's work, La liberti et le determinisme . 
They offer admirable reflections on this problem. No one has sue- 
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ceeded better in showing the unique character of the determinism which 
holds for the higher life of man and in differentiating it from that 
which is exhibited in the lower orders of nature. M. Fouillee's mode of 
treatment has, it seems to me, the greater value in view of the fact 
that most contemporary philosophy fails so signally in dealing with the 
problems offered by the different grades of being. 

A chapter of considerable length treats of the aesthetic element in 
morality, and the concluding sections of the work are devoted to an 
exposition of disinterestedness in the ethics of the idies-forces. These 
subjects cannot be presented within the limits of the present review, 
and must be left, like many others, to the detailed examination of 
ethical students, in whose behalf one may bespeak for the work a cor- 
dial reception in this country. 

W. G. Everett. 
Brown University. 



